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brought his father and his uncles, 
Walter began using his 50~cents- 
a-week allowance to acquire first 
editions of the adolescent liter- 
ary favorite Frank R. Stockton. 
Having inherited the nose of a 
great collector, young Walter 
quickly exhibited a sense of 
which book to buy and which 
deserved a pass. Most collectors 
are happy if they create one 
unique collection. The Stockton 
was merely Walter's first. 

Yale College nurtured this love of 
books. By his junior year in 
1934, Walter had organized the 
first undergraduate book club. 
And, two years later, while at the 
Yale Law School, he became the 
youngest trustee of the Yale 
Library Associates. Thus began 
an unprecedented sixty-nine year 
relationship that would much 
enrich Yale's library system and 
bring Walter some of his dearest 
friends. But the years in New 
Haven also lit a new fire in the 
young Mr. Pforzheimer. 



Dedication to Public Service 

For Walter's generation of Yale 
men, the depression at home and 
tensions abroad bred a deep 
sense of civic responsibility. 
Walter, who liked to quote Wen- 
dell Willkie's phrase that 
"America is the Land of the Free 
because it is also the Home of the 
Brave," became a championship 
debater and tried his hand at the 
Yale Political Union. Yale con- 
nections insured that when he 
answered the call for public ser- 
vice, it would be in the new field 
of foreign intelligence. In 1942, 



before he enlisted in the US 
Army Air Corps, Walter was 
tapped to launder money for an 
OSS operation that used Ster- 
ling Library as a cover. Later 
that year, he found his way into 
Air Intelligence. This took him 
overseas, where under the 
patronage of fellow Yalie Col. 
Huntington "Ting" Sheldon he 
discovered a talent for briefing 
senior officers. In Germany, he 
would earn a Bronze Star help- 
ing the airmen make sense of 
documents captured from the 
defeated Luftwaffe. And it was 
yet another "Eli," who in 1946 
would help recruit Walter for the 
Central Intelligence Group, a 
successor to the OSS and the pre- 
cursor to the CIA. 

What Yale had started, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency would 
complete. It was always a toss- 
up whether Walter felt more at 
home at Langley than in New 
Haven. Next to Yale, no commu- 
nity would benefit as much from 
Walter's energy, intelligence, and 
generosity. 

As the junior member of the mag- 
nificent in-house firm of Houston, 
Warner, and Pforzheimer, Walter 
helped craft the charter for the 
new CIA. Becoming the Agency's 
first legislative counsel, Walter 
then drew on all of his skills to 
establish support on the Hill for 
intelligence activities. He never 
took credit for being the CIA's 
legislative counsel at a time of 
Congressional deference — no 
doubt considered a golden age by 
all of Walter's successors. "Many 
congressmen were afraid of intel- 
ligence," Walter would later 



recall. But Walter cannot escape 
his share of the credit. A master 
cultivator, he built lasting rela- 
tionships with often remarkably 
ornery committee chairmen. At 
the same time, he managed to 
earn the respect of equally ornery 
Directors of Central Intelli- 
gence. The high point of his 
legislative career came when 
Walter Bedell Smith, the boss he 
most revered, assured Congress 
that "Mr. Pforzheimer speaks for 
me on Capitol Hill and I stand 
behind whatever he says." 
Walter wore no badge more 
proudly. 

Providence truly smiled on 
Walter in the early postwar 
period. As he was doing his part 
in building the CIA, Walter came 
across a rare letter from the 
American Revolution that 
revealed the thoughts on intelli- 
gence of a much earlier founding 
father. "The necessity of procur- 
ing good intelligence is appar- 
ent," wrote George Washington in 
1777, "and need not be further 
urged." Acquiring that letter was 
a rite of passage for Walter. It 
launched him into collecting 
intelligence books and laid the 
foundation for his reputation as a 
man who understood the place of 
espionage and counterespionage 
in the American experience. It 
was only a matter of time before 
a DCI would enlist Walter to help 
current practitioners understand 
the roots of their tradecraft. In 
1956, Allen Dulles created the 
CIA's Historical Intelligence Col- 
lection, with Walter as its first 
curator. For the next 18 years he 
would be its guiding force. By 
the time of Walter's retirement in 
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